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Breaking News: 
I Am Not a Nurse 
By Donna Robles 
One writer explores the 
stereotyping she’s faced over 
her choice of career: “I am 

+ Filipino, but I did not choose 
to pick up a stethoscope.” 


In Passing 


By Giovanni Cardenas 
Our photo editor gives the 
_ Long Beach State campus 
one last look through the lens 
_ of his camera. 9) 6 
_ No Hurdle Too High 
_ By Madison McCann and 
Meghan Sweeney 
Relying on their sisterly 
bond, the Reynolds twins 
overcame terrible trauma to 
| become high school track 
| stars. Now, they’re bringing 


| their strength and skills to the 
| Long Beach State team. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


here’s something surreal about knowing that you’re 

doing something for the last time. Like writing an 
editor’s letter, let’s say. I’m sitting here with my laptop on 
this sort-of threshold between two versions of my life: the 
one where I’m a college student and the one where I’m 
a college graduate. I admitted to you folks in the Febru- 
ary issue that I’m terrified to graduate, to experience that 
version of myself. Some of those feelings are still there, but 
I realized I wasn’t giving myself enough credit (something 
I’m working on). 

Sure, it’s taken me eight years to get here, but that’s 
exactly how long it should have taken. Tanner four years 
ago was not ready to get on with his life. What helped me 
realize that I’m going to be OK was seeing so many of my 
peers during grad fair at the bookstore — scores of people, 
on the phone with their families, planning out and prepar- 
ing for one of the most important moments of our lives. I 
was overwhelmed with pride, with school spirit, like I’ve 
never been before. 

I realized that we’re all embarking on this next chapter 
together. Initially, I was dreading sitting in the sun for hours 
at the ceremony, but now I kind of wish it were longer, just 
so I could see even more people achieving great things. 
I’ve been blessed to have had such amazing professors 
who have made a truly profound impact on my life. Their 
confidence in me has become confidence in myself, in my 


abilities, and in my future. When you realize that all that 
might separate us from them is a few decades of work — 
well, I'll get there eventually. 

Each day as I leave campus for home, I try to let my 
eyes linger on a different feature of our campus. I try to let 
it all sink in. The steps down in front of the roundabout, 
and the line of trees toward the SPA building — simply 
gorgeous. The water behind the McIntosh building with 
its nestled green sculpture — a divine place to relax. I’ll 
miss all the works of art scattered around (if you have a 
chance, head down to the University Art Museum and ask 
about them, and check out whatever they’re showing there, 
because it’s one of the best campus museums in the nation). 
The kid’s section of the library is a good place to study. The 
Horn Center is a good place to take a nap. 

I could go on and on. It’s hard for me to stop writing. 
It’s hard for me to let this be the end, but it has to be. For 
those of you who aren’t quite there yet, take advantage of 
every last thing our school has to offer. Stay on your path. 
This school and this city will always hold a very special 
place in my heart. If there’s one thing I’ve learned from 
some of the incredible stories we’ve told at DIG, it’s that 
we can all overcome anything. See you at the ceremony. Go 
Beach! 

Tanner Hewitt 
Editor-in-chief 
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As graduation season creeps up on all 
those set to walk with a diploma in hand 
in May, we can only hope that a life full 
of education has prepared us for the 
real world. A world that we enter with our 
hopes, dreams and aspirations. A world 
that holds the highest expectations. A 
world where we see endless possibilities 
and no limitations. 


LB INSIDE 
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OF A CITY 


Story and photos by Maria Martinez 


Looking to get away for an afternoon? Take a day-trip to Old Town Monrovia, less than an hour from 
Long Beach. The downtown area mixes charm and classic Americana. In historic buildings that line 
the main drag, you'll find an array of boutique shops selling everything from classic comic books to 
handmade toys, a selection of restaurant and cafes, and plenty of options for entertainment. 


Studio Movie Grill 

410 S Myrtle Ave. 

Enjoy watching a movie at this newly upgraded theater, where you can 
also reserve your seats ($9.25). 


Paradis 

415 S. Myrtle 
Once the movie is over, head across the street to this ice cream shop, 
which originated in Denmark in 2000 and expanded to California. 
They make their ice cream fresh every day. Our favorite treat: a sig- 
nature cone with two scoops of almond milk hazelnut ice cream abate a 
hazelnut crunch with chocolate chips ($6). 


Peach Café 

141 East Colorado Blvd. 

If you’re looking for a delicious breakfast or lunch, look no further. 
The waffles with powdered sugar, fresh strawberries, maple syrup and 
smoked bacon ($9) are your best bet. The best part of this café? 
Bottomless mimosas! ($13). 


Library Park 

321 S. Myrtle Ave. 

End the day by enjoying your ice cream as you walk 
to Library Park (pictured above) to enjoy the view of 
an outdoor fountain. If you have kids, there’s a good 
playground here. It’s a great way to end a perfect day! 
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Great Mex Grill 4 


a 


< Story and photo by Michelle Mendez 
Location: 5530 E. Atherton St, Long Beach. ee 
Price: $$ a UL | o a 
; a a _ yy a _ 
Growing up in a Mexican household, I’ve spent my entire : . _ ‘ 
life consuming Mexican food. It’s a part of me; my blood is 80 7 _ 
percent limén. My mother is an amazing cook and is constantly | . "* oo | 
feeding me to become the beautiful torta I deserve to be. Be- 7 ="... _ 
cause of this, it’s very hard for me to not be picky when I eat at | s) Lo - a Ye 
a Mexican restaurant because sometimes it’s not very good. That ss. nn : _ | 
being said, Great Mex Grill is one of the best Mexican restau- 


rants I’ve ever been to. 


‘ 


es 


HN 


“When I took a bite of this torta, g oe 
ee 
I felt my soul leave my body” 


I ordered a carne asada torta and it was huge, really two small 
tortas combined. The meat is juicy and filled with flavor, ched- 
: dar cheese is sprinkled on the top and the guacamole is made a - . ’ i. _ 

fresh. When I took a bite of this torta, I felt my soul leave my : : 
body - it was that delicious. I only paid $7.66 with tax for this 
masterpiece. WIG! 

The best part about Great Mex is that they are dog friendly. 
They have a small patio outside for you and your best friend. 
Students, next time you’re at school crying over what to eat, this 
place is right around the corner. 
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Crafting by Caitlyn Mendoza 
Photos by Michelle Mendez 


RIDDON.....c1c0cseeserereeeee2 900 CENTS 
Jewels. Gsaneansevss ra 199 
StencillS.....ccccecceeeeeceeeeseeeees S799 
Stickers...... .§2.99 
Google IMagQe3b.......11+:11+10++.ffOC 
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The Study Guide 


The semester is winding down, and everyone’s hard at work, studying for exams and writing term papers. T\ he library is 
packed, and you’re probably tired of being on campus all day, every day. So, why not go somewhere else? Here are four 


great study spots in Long Beach: 


NEWS VOUS 


soothe your mind without taxing your wallet. 


Beach Balance on the second floor of | Yoga is a proven stress-reliever. Try Turn your home into your own 

the Student Recreation and Wellness it at the rec center, or head to the free private sanctuary. Print oloring pages 
Center offers a relaxing activity almost Yoga on the Bluff, which is offered from Google and color your stress 
every day. There’s guided meditation everyday from 11 a.m. to noon at Bluff away, or use ingredients in your kitch- 
every Monday, indoor hammocks Park on Ocean Boulevard and Junipe- —_ en to make a relaxing face mask. Turn 
for napping on Wednesdays, and free ro Avenue. Other yoga studios around _—_ on a relaxation playlist; meditate and 
chair massages every other Thursday. town have donation-based or $10 focus on connecting back into your- 
They also offer massage therapy to classes. Check out Yogalution Move- self after a long day. Make sure to put 
students at rock-bottom prices: $25 for ment (yogalutionmovement.com) or away your phone. The distraction and 
30 minutes, $45 for 60 minutes and Purple Yoga (purpleyoga.org), both a bright light can have negative effects 
$65 for 90 minutes. short drive from campus. on your sleeping habits and brain. 


Let’s face it: We’re stressed out, strung out, worried and overwhelmed more often than we’d like to admit. Emotional 
and physical wellness are the keys to a happy, healthy and wholesome life. It’s important to take time out of your day or 
week to remain balanced and sane, so why not begin the habit of taking care of yourself now? Here are a few ways to 


Story by Taylor Williams | Photo By Giovanni Cardenas = =] | 


Viento y Agua be the best time to go if you 
4007 E. Fourth St. need silence when you study. 
This is a funky local spot with a 
an upbeat vibe, There’s usually 
plenty of seating and outlets. 
However, ifyouneed silence _ 
while studying, avoid the nights 
there’s live entertainment: open 
MicNigsht 


Portfolio Coffeehouse 


at7 p.m. on 


Thursdays 
and “Song- 


_ writers in the 


Story by Gioia McGuire 
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I lived without eyeglasses all the way 
through high school, squinting through class 
or asking my friends to borrow their notes. 
I was too stubborn to admit that I needed 
something to help me see. 
Once I reached college, though, I got my 
first pair of glasses. They were red -- not an 
in-your-face shade of red, but dark enough 
that the color was hard to pick up unless you Fra mM @ 
looked closely. 
It’s been almost eight years since then, and 
somewhere along the way, my glasses became By 
more than just vision correctors. I rotate 


Fr r d m gi between three sets of frames and consider 
| them all an extension of my personality. Each Fr a m c 


pair reflects a different mood. What’s more, 
they’re stylish. 
Talk to anyone who wears glasses regularly, 
and you’ll hear similar sentiments. Being a 
“four-eyes” has never looked so good. Here’s 
what a trio of Dig editors think their glasses 
say about them. 


Caitlyn Mendoza: My glasses are my face, 
they’re a part of me. There are days when I 
forget my glasses, and people look at me and ask 
what’s different about me. It’s because every- 
one knows my glasses are a part of me! Some 
even ask why I never switch to contacts. Sure, it 
would be nice, but I’ve come to love my glasses, 
and I know I can pull them off well. My glasses 
are my everyday accessory. 


Taylor Williams: | went into my optometrist’s 
office to get new glasses with my usual rect- 
angular frames but left with a circular pair the 
consultant talked me into getting. I decided to go Fra m e 
with them because they weren’t very popular at 
the time, and I thought they would be a different 


look. I think they describe me because they’re By 
fun and unique. 
Grester Celis-Acosta: My glasses represent who le i a m bp 


Iam, even though I didn’t start wearing them 
until after high school. I tend to go with the 
more rectangular shaped glasses because they 
feel more comfortable for me. I’ve never consid- 
ered getting contacts because I’ve seen people 
struggle with them. I do really hate getting dust 
on my lenses. It’s probably the most annoying 
thing about glasses. But for the most part I love 
my glasses, and it shows how comfortable I am 
with them and with myself. 


Story and photos by Jade Inglada 


Paint nights have become 
so popular these days, with 
the appeal of having a few 
drinks, learning to paint 
and spending a fun night 
with your friends. But when 
tickets cost up to $50, not 
including drinks, the whole 
thing can get a little pricey. 

So why not throw a paint 
party at home? You'll cut 
the cost in half. Plus you’ Il 
be able to drink as much as 
you want, and you won’t 
have to worry about disturb- 
ing the people next to you. 


Here’s what you'll need 
besides what’s listed above: 


Canvas for each person: $5 
Graphite transfer paper: $9 
Speaker to bump a good 
playlist J 


If you’re planning ahead, 
shop on Amazon, where 
you can get eight 12x12 
canvases for only $24.99. If 
you don’t have that kind of 
time, you can get what you 
need at Joann’s or Michaels. 
Always look for coupons 
online. 


PABILY TIME 


Friends to hold this 
glass: priceless 


Paint brush pack: $10 


Story and photos by Sarah Duenas 


Here’s how to set up the 
painting: 
Step one: Get an idea of 
what to paint off the inter- 
net. You can literally paint 
anything if you have an 
outline to refer to (you don’t 
have to be a pro!). Pinterest 
has great DIY paintings 
you can mimic. Print a few 
color copies of the picture 
to pin up around the room 
for reference, and make a 
black-and-white copy for 
each guest. 


Step two: Give each guest 

a sheet of graphite transfer 
paper the size of the canvas. 
Lay it down on the canvas 
with the black-and-white 
copy of the picture on top. 
Using a pencil, trace the 
image on the canvas. When 
you remove the graphite 
paper, you'll have an outline 
of the image on the canvas. 


Step three: Using the out- 

line, paint away, leaving a 
few minutes for each layer 
to dry. 
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Project 
Runway: 
Long Beach 
Edition 


Story by Caitlyn Mendoza 
Photo by Trang Le 


One of the biggest campus-based 
fashion shows on the West Coast, 
Campus Couture, will stage its 30th 
annual show at CSULB on May 11. 

Fashion design majors get to shine 
in this almost entirely student-run 
show, showing off what they have 
learned and what kind of designs they 
want to pursue after graduation. Pro- 
fessional designers come to watch, and 
at the end of the show, awards such as 
Outstanding Fashion Merchandising 
Graduate, Outstanding Fashion Design 
Graduate, Rising Star and Most Mar- 
ketable are given out. 

Six student coordinators, more 
than 120 volunteers from the fashion 
merchandising program, more than 
100 models, members of the campus 
Fashion Club, and art majors special- 
izing in photography work together 
for the entire academic year to put the 
show on. Dr. Suzanne Marshall, the 
head of the Fashion Merchandising 
and Design department, and Celia 
Mejia, Student Life & Development 
coordinator, assist the students. 

“We really have a broad span across 
campus,” Campus Couture student 
coordinator Jenn Pham says. 

Six committees collaborate to make 
a plan, brainstorm, set deadlines, raise 
awareness and money, and promote 
the event. The coordinators not only 
want to see their vision become real- 
ity, but also the work of the 20 senior 
designers and about 40 junior design- 
ers go from paper to fabric. 
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“For an entire year we have been 
molding, shaping and imagining how 
things will play out on show day,” 
says Rachelle Pila, Campus Couture’s 
design liaison and fashion student. “I 
think the show is well-known for the 
talent that walks down the runway. 
We could never put a show on without 
the designers and their beautiful art; 
they are the stars of the show! Fashion 
professionals come to see who the 
next generation that will eventually 
run the industry are, since CSULB has 
produced top designers like Walter 
Mendez and Phillip Lim.” 

Campus Couture will walk the run- 
way at the Carpenter Performing Arts 
Center at 7 p.m. on May 11. Tickets 
are $20 and can be purchased at the 
USU Information and Ticket Center, 
the Carpenter Performing Arts Center 
Box Office, or carpenterarts.org. 


FLORES 
DESIGNS 


We checked in with Daniel 
Flores, the Campus Couture 
designer we profiled last month, 
to find out how his collection is 
shaping up. 

DIG: How are you prepping 
for the show? 

Flores: I'm trying to get my 
garments done on time. I’m 
also trying to see who to invite, 
scouting people, trying to spread 
the word, because a lot of people 
on campus don’t know about the 
show. I’m pumping myself up 
by pumping them up to get them 
excited to come to the fashion 
show, and then trying to figure 
out my outfits and what I’m 
going to wear. 

DIG: How do you feel about 
your pieces coming along? 

Flores: My pieces are coming 
together great. I have finished 
four designs, so I’m very excited. 
There’s a little bit of hand sewing 
that is left, but I’m definitely 
getting it done. At first I thought 
I was going to have a lot com- 
plications — not finding fabrics 
for my color theme, seeing if it 
was going to match or look too 
matchy, trying to get different 
colors or not have enough colors 
— but in the end, I’m very happy 
with the selection I have of my 
fabrics and actual styles. I have 
think I have a lot of diversity and 
variety of garments. 

DIG: What are you most look- 
ing forward to for the show? 

Flores: Seeing everyone’s 
designs, seeing all of my col- 
leagues and my peers, having my 
family there, having my friends 
and their friends there, them 
saying, “Oh, that’s my friend up 
there doing his stuff.” Seeing my 
parents’ reaction as I go on stage 
with my whole line, bow down 
and everyone clapping. I’m 
just waiting for that moment to 
happen, just to see everyone so 
happy to acknowledge the fact I 
actually did this. 


Now Play This 


The video games we’re loving this month 


When playing RPGs, the story and world-building are not as 
interesting to me as the gameplay mechanics and the quests/ 
item hunting. I can’t say the same about Deus Ex: Mankind 
Divided. The game takes place in a not-so-distant future, 
where mechanically “augmented” human beings are being 
socially and politically subjugated, and sometimes killed 
outright. You play an augmented former cop who uses his 
technologically enhanced body to kill, save, hack and gather 
intel. Lots of RPGs have little books to read or extra fodder 
to build the story more in-depth than the gameplay. I usually 
ignore these details, but I found myself completely enthralled 
by the emails I read after hacking into computers in Deus Ex. 
—Tanner Hewitt, editor-in-chief 


fm ple modes, such as normal 5y 


League of Legends is a free sa eel online arena 


computer game played with multiple champions of dif- 
ferent classes, such as assassins, fighters, marksmen and 
tanks. The objective of the game is to be the first to destroy 
the other team’s base. Games can last anywhere from 20 
minutes to an hour, and while the objective sounds simple, 
the game requires strategy. The game also offers multi- 
gameplay, 3v3, random 
selection and ranked matches. Ranked is where the results 
really matter: You are scored and have the chance to move 


1e 
5 


up or down in the ranks. The goal is to get to the highest 
rank possible within the season. At the end of a season, 
everyone resets and has to play placement games to get 


j re-seeded. —Louis Richard, staff writer 


HIOISN!I Fi 


Persona 5isa ean role iene game developed by 
Atlus. You have to devote a lot of hours of your life to com- 
| plete it, but it is worth the adventure. The combat is easy 
and strategic because of its turn-base mechanics. There are 
multiple characters, all of whom become memorable over 

. the course of the game. The dungeons are creative and the 
story is exceptional. My favorite part about the game is the i 
soundtrack, which is beautiful, catchy and truly adds person- ne 
ality to the world of the game. Each step of the way opens 
7 doors to new mechanics or story. It can get overwhelming, 
= but if you stick with it, Persona 5 can be one of those mem- 
orable and rewarding video game experiences. —Grester 

\® Celis-Acosta, staff writer 


\ I usually don’t play shooter games because my aim is terri- 
ble, but when I first played The Last of Us, I was imme- 

Y diately hooked. This game is set in a post-apocalyptic U.S. 
Players control one of two main characters named Joel, who 
is tasked to escort a young girl name Elle across the U.S. to 
a group that is trying to come up with a cure. The game is 
really scary and gave me nightmares every time I played. 
Players have to run from the mutant Cordyceps fungus that 
turns humans into zombie-like savages and from people 
trying to survive. —Michelle Mendez, social media editor 


Compiled by Grester Celis-Acosta 
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Story by Louis Richard 


Award-winning performing arts professionals teach and 
take classes at CSULB every day. Here are three art- 
ists we found in our faculty and student body: 


The head of the voice and speech department in CSULB’s theater 
program, Andrea Caban is a voice/speech/dialect expert and an 
award-winning playwright/solo artist. Known for her play The 
Voice Bank, about a woman who battles ALS to keep speaking, 
Caban has performed in plays such as Questions My Mother Can’t 
Answer, for which she was nominated for Outstanding Solo Performance 

in the NY Innovative Theatre Awards, and You Got Questions? | Got Answers! for which 
she won the Outstanding Solo Performance in the NY Innovative Theatre 

_ Awards. Caban also coaches actors, opera singers, scientists and 
business professionals around the world. 


#4 senior at CSULB, Jasmine White has been dancing since 
Ishe was 4 years old and professionally since age 13. She's 
danced with Snoop Dogg and K Camp, in addition to perform- 
ing in the Rose Parade and many other events. She’s currently 
work- ing on a secret project with an up-and-coming artist. She dances at 
Millentum Dance Complex, where she also assists choreographers. Follow her on Insta- 
gram at @missjazzi to watch clips of her performances. 


Christine Guter is the director of the vocal jazz program at 

Cal State Long Beach. As director and professor, she teaches 
students jazz singing styles and gives them private lessons. As 
an A-list studio singer, she has appeared on more than 40 Holly- 
wood film soundtracks. Recently, she has made vocal appearanc- 
es on Deadpool 2 and Ready Player One. Guter also directs the ' 
award-winning student vocal ensemble Pacific Standard Time and is 
the lead singer of the nationally known jazz quintet Vocalogy that tours 


about once or twice a year. She is also a part of a jazz trio that performs all around Los 
Angeles and Orange County, 


REPORT CARD 


MOET LOOSE ELPPD LEDS 


Our grades for recent music, movies, TV shows, concerts and more. 


By Jody Johnson 


Grade | Subject 


On My Block - 


Television Series 
on Nettilix 


Insecure - 


Song by Amara La 
Negra 


High Maintenance 
EP - 


Album by 
Saweetie 


Comments 


It’s great to see Netflix turning out shows that are more 
diverse from the ones that we see on television. “On My 
Block” is the latest teen drama on Netflix, blending comedy 
and drama into a quality coming-of-age story. The drama is 
set in Los Angeles and highlights the gang-ridden problems 
that some inner cities have. The characters are relatable and 
you feel personally connected to them, and the ending will 
make you want the creators to hurry up and make a second 
season. 
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The breakout star from the show “Love & Hip Hop: Miami” 
has released her debut English song, “Insecure.” It’s more 
mellow than what you would expect from the vivacious 
Dominican singer. The song has some Spanish flair that will 
have everyone grooving and singing along. You’re bound to 
replay this in your car, casually singing “Does that make me 
insecure...mi amor, mi amor.” 


YASSSS! SLAYYY MEEE!! Saweetie has finally released 
her first EP, after signing to Warner Bros. Records. After 
going viral with her “My Neck, My Back” sampled “ICY 
GRL,” Saweetie has gained fans for her squad anthems, 
rapping on well-known beats, and for her car raps. The EP 
is named after her freestyle of the same name, turning Too 
$hort’s “Shake That Monkey” into an unapologetic anthem 
about being a little bougie and living the expensive life. 
Saweetie showcases enough rapping skills to become a new- 
comer in the hip hop industry. Mixing the sounds of Lil’ Kim, 
Nicki Minaj and Trina, Saweetie is both sweet and ferocious 
in her sound. 


Recommended tracks: B.A.N, 23, Respect, ICY GRL 
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Bored of Taco Bell and 
Chick-fil-A? Check out 
these underrated eats 
to upgrade your next 
nom sesh. 


The coming out film of 
the year, Love, Simon, 
breaks barriers and 
boundaries — and it’s 
about time. 


Vroom, vroom bish, 
grab your checkered 
Vans and head down 

to the track for some 
ear-bleeding noise with 
the help of our Grand 
Prix Guide. 


Always more online! 


D G M A G éiiline.com 
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Story and photos by Amy Maramba 


n my first show for interACT, 

I played the role of the girl- 

friend who had been sexually 

assaulted. As I recited my last 

few words, “I just don’t know,” 
I immediately felt the mood of the 
classroom shift. The audience fell 
silent. And in that moment, I realized 
that I was there to serve a bigger pur- 
pose than my own. 

I’ve been a part of interACT, the 
social justice, interactive performance 
troupe that tackles issues on sexual 
assault, LGBTQ rights, gender issues, 
stalking and being an active bystander, 
since the beginning of the Fall 2017 
semester. 
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Created in 2000 by Dr. Marc Rich, 
interACT is a class in the Communi- 
cations Studies department at CSULB 
— Communication Studies 495, 

Service Learning Internship — that 
was developed in response to a high 
incidence of sexual assaults on college 
campuses. 

“We have come a long way since 
the first days of the troupe,” says Kelly 
“KJ” Janke, managing director of in- 
terACT. “When we started in 2000, we 
were just several students voluntarily 


meeting on Thursday nights. And now 
we are a Class of 25 undergraduate 
students, four graduate assistants, an 
executive director, managing director, 
team leader, and a lead trainer. We 
also are requested to present at other 
colleges and at military bases many 
times a year.” 


The Big Show 
To enroll in interACT, all students 
must audition by taking part in an 
improv performance of the troupe’s 
best-known sexual assault show. 
This show, which is set on the 
CSULB campus, starts with three 
male characters — the alpha male, the 


assault to the over-reactor and the nerd 
character. Unfortunately, they don’t 

do a very good job at consoling her, 
which is where the audience’s partici- 
pation begins. 

A key component of the show is 
interaction with the audience. We ask 
them to point out the red flags in the 
scene — signs of abuse, victim-blam- 
ing and antagonist characteristics, 
for example. Then we invite them to 
try out their own tactics for stopping 
the assault from happening and for 
being a good friend to a sexual assault 
survivor. 

“We are trying to engage audience 
members to be active bystanders and 
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Joelle Byun and Alex Tho, along with the rest of Cal State Long Beach's interACT performance troupe, present scenes about the issue of 


sexual assault for all sports teams, residence halls and Greek organizations on campus. 


boyfriend and the nerd — who just 

got home from a night at the club. As 
the scene progresses, the alpha male 
convinces the boyfriend character that 
his girlfriend is being unthankful and 
possibly cheating on him. 

When the girlfriend and her friend, 
the over-reactor character, come home, 
the boyfriend starts to show signs of 
abuse and rapes her. At that point, 
the scene is stopped and continues 
at work the following week, where 
the girlfriend character discloses her 


allies,” Janke says. “Social justice 
is not a buffet — you can’t pick to be 
against racism, but not for LGBTQ 
rights, et cetera.” 

Our mentors make it a point for us 
to not only understand the issues we’re 
tackling, but also how to effectively 
combat them, as well. We talk about a 
range of issues, from how we should 
eliminate gender roles, to whether 
being intoxicated and having sex is 
OK or not. 
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One of interACT’s mission state- 
ments is “solidarity means running 
the same risks — we like to challenge 
ourselves, as well as what we want to 
put our audience members through,” 
Janke says. 


Reaching Out 

In today’s culture, with political 
figures, athletes and celebrities being 
accused of sexual violence, this work 
is so important. I consider interACT 
to be part of a culture shift on a small 
level of inclusivity and gender vio- 
lence awareness. 

“T think interACT is genuinely tak- 
ing an approach that’s very effective 
toward the audience we’re trying to 
reach,” says Connor Wilson, who’s 
been part of interACT for two years. 
“Trying to convince someone not to be 
racist and/or calling them an asshole 
isn’t going to change their opinion. 
However, if you pose things in the 
right circumstances, I think you have 
the opportunity to change things.” 

We perform the sexual assault show 
for all athletes, residence halls and 


(From left) interACT troupe members Kevin Johnson, Connor Wilson and Joelle Byun practice scenes during class time. During perfor- 


Greek organizations at CSULB. In 


addition, we have performed at wom- 


en’s shelters, high schools, housing 
projects, U.S. Army and Navy bases, 
and academic conferences. 

“It’s always our goal to continue 
getting our work out there to other 


“Trying to convince 
someone not to be racist 
and/or calling them an 
asshole isn’t going to 
change their opinion. 
However, if you pose 
things in the right cir- 
cumstances, | think you 
have the opportunity to 
change things.” 


—Connor Wilson, member of interACT 


colleges around the country, to keep 
expanding our research with the work 


that we do, with the military and seek- 
ing to create work on mental health,” 
Janke says. 

Organizations find us through 
research or word of mouth and then 
contact us, and we work with them 
to determine which show to perform. 
Although we perform the sexual as- 
sault show more than any other show, 
we also have scenes on stalking and | 
diversity. 


The Impact 

Coming into interACT, I knew what it 
was, but I never would have imagined 
it would change me the way it has. 

I believe this class goes far beyond 
discussions and performing. It teaches 
people empathy and understanding of 
all sides — the survivor, the bystander 
and the perpetrator. 

“As a survivor, the show resonated 
with the experience I had, my friends 
around me and how my own friend re- 
acted to my own situation,” says Joelle 
Byun, a student in her second semester 
with interACT. 


mances, interACT encourages audience members to contribute their ideas and methods for stopping sexual assault and helping friends 
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who have been victims. 


Kelly Janke, interACT’s managing director, provides critiques to the performers during in-class rehearsals. He says of the group, “Its 
always our goal to continue getting our work out there to other colleges around the country, to keep expanding our research with the 


Statistics show that one in every 
four women will be sexually assaulted 
in their lifetime, and 99 percent of 
those sexual assaults are committed by 
men against women, children and oth- 
er men. InterACT goes over statistics 
like these, sexual assault myths, and 
the legal definitions of related terms 
like rape and consent. 

One of the most important lessons 
the class instills is how to be a good 
friend to victims when they disclose 
their assault. In addition, interACT 
defines what it is to be an effective 
leader and how we can implement that 
change. Therefore, we strive not only 
to be leaders in this kind of work, but 
also in life. 

The biggest takeaway for me from 
the experience has been courage. The 
courage to trust my intuition. The 
courage to break out of my shell and 


not be so concerned about others’ 
opinions. And the courage to speak up 
for others and myself. 

I’ve made some of my greatest, 
lifelong friends from interACT. And 
to be able to talk about all these issues 
freely and share the same values with 
them is very empowering. 

My classmates agree. “The best part 
of interACT is being able to simul- 
taneously experience and facilitate 
learning with my fellow troupe mem- 
bers,” says Rebecca Gonzales, who’s 
been in interACT for four semesters. 

“InterACT is so much more than 
a graduate assistantship for me. It 
is a commitment to social change, 
and having the privilege to be a part 
of troupe has been nothing short of 
incredible.” 


: 


work that we do.” 
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STEROTYPICAL TIMES SPECIAL EDITION 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, LONG BEACH 


VOL . CDXX APRIL 2018 


BREAKING NEWS: 
I AM NOT A NURSE 


Story by Donna Robles 
Photos by Miami Abdulal 


Picture this: A 15-year-old high school student who 
just moved to the U.S. from the Philippines is having a 
conversation with one of her teachers. He asks her what she 
wants to do in the future, and when she says she wants to 
be a writer, his response is this: 

“You’re Filipino. In four years, you will come back and 
tell me that you are going to be a nurse.” 

I was that 15-year-old. I was confused at first when he 
said it. It took me days to realize what he meant when he 
said it, and I was mad. I wanted to go back to that teacher 
and yell at him, but instead I just went on with my life. But 
I never forgot about that incident. 

And now, six years later, his words are no longer new to 
me. The moment people find out I am Filipino, it is as if 
there is an automatic connection telling them I am someday 
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going to be a nurse or work in the medical field. It is as if 
my ethnicity dictates my career choice. 

I am Filipino, but I did not choose to pick up a stetho- 
scope. Instead, I chose to pick up a pen, paper and my 
recorder. I choose to tell people’s stories instead of diag- 
nosing patients and getting their vitals. Each time I mention 
my ethnicity and my major, it is as if people are judging me 
for the path I chose; it’s as though I am a disappointment 
to my own motherland and I am less of a person because of 
my choices. 

But why is this kind of stereotyping so common to peo- 
ple of specific ethnicities like me? Why do people automat- 
ically assume I’m studying nursing? Why not liberal arts or 
singing? 

The generalization that Filipinos are nurses did not come 


POP QUIZ 


What sport do you assume 
Louis Richard plays? 


a) Track 
_b) Volleyball 
c) Football 
d) Basketball 


AW 
i) 


At first glance, what major 
is Donna Robles studying? 


a) Fashion 
b) Enginering 
c) Journalism 

d) Nursing 


~ When you first meet 
Sommer Dalton, what as- 
sumptions do you make of 

her as a black woman? 


a) Ghetto 
py Nerd 
__ ¢) White-washed (bougie) 
d) None of these 


Turn to the next page to 
see your results... 
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out of nowhere. It actually started after the Span- 
ish-American War in the Philippines. 

Let’s go back in time a little: The Philippines have 
a long history of colonization. We were colonized by 
Spain for over 370 years, from 1521 to 1898; hence, 
our Hispanic last names and features for some. 

After the Spanish-American War in 1898, the 
United States gained power in the Philippines. The 
Philippines have become a part of the US. territory. 

“Part of this is that they put in an educational sys- 
tem, a public education system, that’s modeled after 
what’s in the U.S. This is where Filipinos know En- 
glish,” says Linda Maram, an Asian American Studies 
professor at Cal State Long Beach. 

“In terms of nursing, there were two things that 
happened: One is that the U.S. came in and set up 
vocational training, nursing, for Filipinas, not neces- 
sarily because the Philippines needed it but because 
the U.S. considered this to be an important training,” 
Maram says. “Because what’s happening in the U.S. 
is that fewer women are going into nursing schools 
because by this time, universities opened up certain 
majors that were originally closed to women. 

“So women are now going into other majors than 
the gender-based ones. So what’s happening at the 
turn of the 20th century is you have a decrease in 
white women in the U.S. going to nursing schools 
because they have other options for majors. And at the 
same time, the Philippines is a colony of the U.S., and 
the U.S. wants to set up an education system, so it set 
up nursing for young Pinays.” 

Time and time again, I have been discouraged to 
pursue writing as a career. My own parents tried to 
convince me to choose nursing. Teachers — and 
even strangers — have tried to discourage me from 
majoring in journalism. But each time I was told that I 
should be a nurse, it only made me want to write more 
— maybe to annoy these people, but more likely to 
prove them wrong. 

How do we stop this stereotyping that says all 
Filipinos will become nurses? According to Maram, 
it is hard to stop because it is rooted in our culture. 
Personally, I think that breaking the norms and calling 
people out are the most effective ways of “breaking” 
this stereotyping. 

When I started working for my community col- 
lege’s newspaper, I wrote stories about the tobacco 
ban in all California community colleges and CSU 
campuses, and about Los Angeles Unified School 
District high school graduates getting a free year 
of community college education. The free year of 
community college education story was my very first 
front-page story. 

When the newspaper was printed, I picked up a 
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copy, visited my high school and gave it to the teacher who 
told me I would come back to tell him I was a nurse. He read 
the article I wrote and told me I did a good job. 

Then, after I reminded him of what he said, he apologized. I 
walked away feeling good — not because I’d been validated, 
but because I’d stepped out of the box where society tried to 
put me. 
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in passing, 


When you train your eyes, you can notice a certain beauty in the mundane. These 
portraits, taken by our photo editor Giovanni Cardenas, capture the simple elegance of 
our campus, as he and many of us spend our final moments here. 
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ion McCann and Meghan Sweeney 


vanni Cardenas 
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f you happened to walk past 

them on campus, you would 

likely stare in awe at twin 
sisters Shalee and Shyann Reyn- 
olds. Standing at 5-foot-9, their 
physical presence catches the eye. 
Chiseled from years competing 
in track and field, they look like 
machines. Many might even feel a 
twinge of envy, wondering, “Why 
can’t I be like those girls?” 

And certainly, the Reynolds 
twins are worthy of admiration. 
Top high school athletes, the 
freshmen are now running for the 
Long Beach State track and field 
team, setting records and running 
new personal bests. What’s more, 
their deep bond is clear to anyone 
who encounters them. 

But the image they present to 
the world is only a fraction of the 
story. What’s even more remark- 
able about Shalee and Shyann 
Reynolds is that they managed 
all of it despite the seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles life 
has thrown their way. In their 19 
years on earth, they have proven 
to themselves, and everyone else 
who knows them, that there is no 
hurdle too high. 


Raised in the suburbs of Glendo- 
ra, California, Shalee and Shyann 
grew up playing tee ball, racing 
their friends in the neighborhood, 
and loving competition. They 
participated in volleyball and also 
enjoyed art. 

“Our mom wanted us to be 
more girly, but we just wanted to 
play sports,” Shalee says. 

In elementary school they fell 
in love with running track, and 
when the duo hit high school, 
they got serious about competing, 
eventually earning the attention of 
college coaches. 

“We had to make a really 
difficult decision,” Shalee says. 


“We decided together, that even 
though we loved volleyball, we 
were better at track and we really 
loved to run.” 

Their decision paid off. After 
being recruited by coaches across 
the country, the twins chose to 
join Long Beach State’s track and 
field team. Sprints and hurdles are 
their main events, and they have 
a laundry list of accolades in their 
track career thus far. 

At Glendora High School they 
were named most inspirational 
in 2015 and athletes of the year 
in 2017. They both hold school 
records for the 400-meter relay 
and mile relay. Individually, 
Shalee holds records for the 100- 
meter hurdles, 300-meter hurdles, 
400-meter hurdles, and 400-meter 
sprint. Shyann is in the number 
two spot in the same events, just a 
step behind her sister. 


But things weren’t always about 
trophies and medals. 

When Shalee and Shyann were 
five years old, their biological 
father left the family, forcing their 
mother to raise twin girls alone. 
To support a family of three, she 
held two jobs and worked long 
hours while the girls were in 
school. 

Eventually she began dating 
the man who would become their 
stepdad, and by the time Shyann 
and Shalee were six years old, he 
was watching them after school 
while their mom worked. And, the 
twins say, that’s when their step- 
dad began sexually abusing them. 

During those years, they relied 
on each other to persevere. “I 
wouldn’t be alive if I didn’t have 
my sister with me. I know he 
would have killed me,” Shyann 
says. 

Their secret came out when 
their mother took them to out to 
eat after having a fight with their 
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stepfather. The twins’ mom asked what the girls thought of 
him. They both sat quietly, unable to speak, and escaped 

to the bathroom before they responded. They didn’t say a 
word to each other, but in those moments of silence, they 
could feel it. 

They knew they needed to tell her. 

Returning to the table, Shyann spoke first. She said seven 
short words that took years to say, but would change their 
lives forever: 

“T don’t like how he 
touches us.” 

The following months 
were a blur. Their step- 
dad was charged with 
child molestation, and 
the girls endured court 
date after court date, 
constantly repeating 
the story and reliving 
the nightmare that had 
become their life. In 
the end, a jury con- 
victed their stepdad on 
eight felony counts, 
and he was sentenced 
to 15 years to life for 
each one. He won’t be 
eligible for parole until 
2035. 

No one knew, and 
they didn’t talk about it. 
They kept their secret at 
baseball practice, track 
meets and volleyball 
games. While their 
friends had normal 
childhoods, Shalee and 
Shyann didn’t have one 
at all. 

But they did have 
each other. The twins 
were forced to grow up 
quickly, but they did it 
together, and their bond 
grew even stronger. It served them well through middle 
school, when they were bullied relentlessly. 

“I remember one day very clearly,” Shalee says. “These 
girls came-in a pack to fight Shyann after school. They 
cornered her and started hitting her, and I couldn’t let that 
happen. I jumped in to help my sister.” 

In the midst of the abuse trials and bullying, Shalee 
and Shyann’s biological father returned to the family to 
make amends. Even that good news came with a blow: He 
informed them he was fighting cancer, a battle he lost in 
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2012. 

They were grateful they were able to reunite with him. 
“When he was going through cancer is when we finally got 
to know him,” Shyann said. “It was awesome. We forgave 
him for not being there. We pretty much had to. It’s just not 
good to hold all that stuff in.” 


Today, Shalee and Shyann are in a good place. With their 
heads held high, they 
are not looking back. 
They walk in sync, 
laugh at the same 
things, and share looks 
only they can under- 
stand. 

Still, their personal- 
ities are very different. 
Shalee is more quiet 
and reserved, some- 
times bottling up her 
feelings. Shyann is her 
sister’s complement. 
She speaks her mind, is 
generally more outgo- 
ing, and doesn’t hold 
anything back. “When 
Shalee doesn’t speak up ; 
because she’s quiet, I 
always know something 
is wrong with her,” 
Shyann says. 

The twins say they 
never fight. When asked 
to name something her 
sister does that annoys 
her, Shalee laughs. 
“That one is really hard. 
It’s hard to find some- 
thing you don’t like 
about your best friend. 
But watch, she’ll come 
in here with a big ol’ 
list!” 

However, they can both agree that being separated never 
feels quite right, explaining their natural way of gravitating 
to each other in a crowd. “If anyone ever sits between us, 
they feel so uncomfortable that they ask us to switch seats,” 
Shalee says. “It’s like an extra sense between us.” Almost 
as if the universe is out of whack when the twins are not 
together. 

Off the track, the duo may be attached at the hip, but on 
the track, during competition, they aim to stay far away 
from each other. One may think that running with a sister 


would be fun, but Shalee and Shyann say they hate it. R y, 
As Shalee explains it, they are mirror-image twins, lead- — 
ing with different legs in hurdles, which can ruin the rhythm 
of the other. “If her count is wrong or I make a mistake, we 


sharing their story, 
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completely throw each other off,” Shalee says. “It’s hard to bring awareness about 
running with Shyann, because the only feet I can hear are aa : 
my sister’s.” the iss of sexual and 


The twins agree they make a great team, until it comes to ; eae eee ia iP ae 
friendly competition. When they are partners for any games ( hysic al assault. If YOu are 
or sport-related events 
just meant for fun, 


they “end up yelling at Of ahyciice 
each other or blaming 
the other one when we YOu Cal 


make a mistake,” Shy- 
ann says. “It’s actually 
really funny.” 

After college, their 
main goal is to compete 
in the Olympics. Be- 
yond that, it’s up in the 
air. They would love to 
run a business focused 
on their passions aside 
from sports — Shalee 
loves art, and Shyann 
enjoys crystals and 
meditation. They hope 
to somehow combine 
what they each love into 
a successful entrepre- 
neurship, and maybe 
even model for Nike, 
if the opportunity is 
presented. 

As athletes and in 
life, Shyann and Shalee 
know that it’s not 
always the best start, 
but rather the entire 
race, that determines the 
winner. They may not 
have gotten a head start 
in the race of life, but 
these days, it looks like they’re ahead of the pack, on their 
way to a strong finish. 

“There are going to be a few hurdles in life,” Shalee says. 
“But it’s on you to figure out how to get over them.” 
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QUICK QUESTIONS 


Catching Up With José M 

CSULB professor José Moreno, chair of the department of Chicano and Latino Studies and an Anaheim city councilman, 
was recently honored as a New American Hero by the New American Leaders Project, which works to prepare first- and sec- 
ond-generation Americans to run for and succeed in elected office. Born in Mexico and raised in Oxnard, California, Moreno 
got his master’s degree and doctorate at Harvard. For the full interview, go to digmagonline.com. 


Story and photo by Camila Leon 


What would you say is the biggest 
issue that the Latinx culture is facing? 
With all the drama with the president 
and people imposing who we should be, 
staying focused on who we want to be in 
the world is very important. Making sure 
we’re looking after the dream that we all 
represent. 
What made you choose teaching over 
another career? 
It’s a space to be creative, think and 
transform. It provides the opportunity to 
become more human. 
What’s your favorite thing about 
CSULB? 
Hands down, the students! A lot of my 
students have never been pushed to think 
about who they are or what their pur- 
pose is. When I engage with them and 
they start to realize their potential, it’s 
amazing. 
What’s it like being a city councilman? 
It’s tough, but it’s exciting. It feels 
really cool to ask the questions no one 
was willing to ask before. It’s difficult 
because it’s time consuming, but if you 
really want to make a difference in peo- 
ple’s lives, it takes a lot of work. 
What is your opinion on protests? Do 
you think they help make a change? 
Change does not happen without protest. 
_ The most impactful social change has 
_ come from protest. So absolutely, protest 
is absolutely necessary to promote posi- 
tive, inclusive change. 
What advice would you give to anyone 
trying to pursue a degree in higher 
_ education? 
_ Know your purpose, have a purpose, and 
_ let that purpose guide you! 
What is your guilty pleasure? 
Video games. Madden ’18, NBA 2k18, 
FIFA. It’s how I wind down. I always 
play the Raiders. I feel guilty if I don’t. 
Batman or Superman? 
Superman. Batman depends on wealth. 
Plus Superman is an immigrant, so I can 
relate. 
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